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INTRODUCTION 



This biographical sketoh of our ancestors has been prepared 
with the hope that by learning of their greet and good deeds, 
we may enhance our own lives rnd those of our children. 

It is ray belief that our character is Influenced in tsert, by 
two great foroesj a heritage of blood *«nd environment; frag- 
ments of whieh are massed on from One generation to another. 

Regardless of our misdeeds and failures in the past, let us 
all, no matter ..-hat a?e, resolve to improve our oharaeter in 
some manner and thereby bring pleasure to our (5od , who gave us 
life, and honor to the memory of those who have gone before us. 

This brief, family history is not Intended as a final© for the 
Wede-Gillham lineage. At a later date, a more voluminous work 
will be undertaken, i hlch will provide information on our mutual 
Aunts, Uncles and cousins etc. down to the present day. This 
particular history deals only with our DIRECT ancestors. 

Our forbears have been generous in the heritage nhey have be- 
queathed us. We can take pride in being the direct descendants 
of King Alfred the Great of England, not wholly because he was 
s ruler of men, but in what kind of a ruler ha wes. 

Chrirt died to meke ten holy end our ancestors lived to make 
men free. The men described herein served with courage, honor, 
and distinction during the Indian Wars, the American Revolu- 
tion end the War of 1818. 

Independence of thought and spirit pervades the entire family 
from the beginning of our records in the 9th Century down to 
the 20th, and tskec form most predominately in the unorthodox 
paths many of us have chosen to worship God. 

The blood of royalty, nobility, courageousnesr , intellectualism, 
toleranoe and independence of spirit flows through our veins. 
Yet perhaps our greatest gift from the past is that of a deep, 
religious devotion to k>d. 

It has been and will continue to be a great pleasure to search 
for information concerning our people. A name ceases to be 
Just a name and one begins to share in some of their tribula- 
tions and jubilations. Tou learn to read between the lines 
and comprehend the signifioanoe of simple, unembellished state- 
ments such as, "Rev. John Cordell was captured at Port Mercer 
Inl777." What test did life enforce upon John Cordell while 
being held a prisoner? Can we even imagine what fears and 
speculations must have attended our ancestors as they crossed 
the ocean to an untried life in a new land as did our Huguenot 
and Mennonite relations oenturies ago. 
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As one observes the pattern of the ages unfolding, a greater 
sense of continuity is established within the individual and 
one can more clearly visualize his, or her responsibilities. 
Through this work our progenitors become more important to us 
as individuals, and we find growing evidence of the fulfillment 
of the prophecy of Malachi (4;5&6); "Behold, I will send you 
Elijah the prophet before the coming of the great and dreadful 
day of the Lord , and he shall turn the heart of the fathers to 
the children and the heart of the children to their fathers, 
lest I come and smite the earth with a curse. " 

In conclusion, I will quote a mutual relative, Mr Leroy Martin 
Funk, deceased. "Guard well that heritage which is ours by 
virtu© of the good name we bear, the good name our progenitors 
fought to protect, and at our passing let us transmit it to 
those who may come after us even greater and more honorable 
than when it was transmitted to us." 
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****WAR RECORD**** 
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IND1AN WARS.. 



RANK 



1. Edmond Basye.... 

2. Isaac Basye 

3. John Funk XI 

4. William Gillham. ... . . , 

5. Thomas Milton Gillham, 



Officer 
Captain 
Captain 
Captain 
Private 



*************************************************************** 



REVOLUTIONARY WAR .. 

1. Rev. John Cordell 
2 

2. George E. Cordell 



3. John Funk III.... 

4. Thomas Gillham... 

5. William Gillham,. 



Captain 

Officer 

Captain 

Lt. 

Serjeant 



************************************** ************* *********** 
WAR OF 1312 .. 

1. Samuel Funk ..( I am awaiting an answer to my recent 

request from the N.S. Daughters of 1812 concerning Samuels 
war record. ) 

************************************************************** 
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(SECTION II) GILLHAM 

1. THOMAS GILLHAM. 

The present spelling of Gillham, came from the French name 
of de Guillaume. Of French end Flemish descent, the Gillhams 
crossed v;ith William the Conqueror and fought and won England 
from the Saxons in 1066. They intermarried with the English 
and since 1500 Gillham as been an English name. They were 
first found in Poukley, England, which is close to the Straits 
of Dover. 

Henning, Hotten, Bishop Meade and other eerly writers have 
made honorable mention of the family. They were prominent dur- 
ing the Colonial and Revolutionary periods. 

Some early records state that Thomas Oillham came to America 
from Ireland, heving been sent there by the English King to 
survey. Investigation reveals that the family was not of Irish 
descent however. Thomas settled in Virginia about 1730 x*rith 
his wife Mary Meade and children. Mary died and Thomas took 
to exploring, leaving his children with relatives. Later, he 
met MARGARET CAMPBELL at the wedding of his daughter Mary 
to Margaret* s brother. They married and had seven children, 
one of whom was our progenitor, William. 

Thomas Oillham in 1744, was an original settler in Augusta Co. 
Va. Records show that Thomas and his wife Margaret, sold land 
in Oreat Cow Pasture, Augusta, Virginia in 1752 and 1754. They 
then moved to South Carolina and settled in what was then known 
as Pendleton County. 

Thomas early adopted the cause of the Colonies and with his 
seven sons and two sons-in-lew served in the Revolutionary 
War. From the following r cord in the office of the Historical 
Commission, South Carolina, we read; "This is to certify that 
there are on file and on record In this office, which is a de- 
partment of the executive branch of the government of South 
Carolina, two accounts ag' inst the State of South Carolina, 
from Thomas Oillham for services rendered in the militia of 
the State during the Revolutidnary War. The first being for 
twenty-nine days as a horseman, the first of said services 
terminating In 1781. The second account being for 210 days 
in Capt. Barnett's Co., 14 days in Capt. Thompson's Co. and 
40 days in the 1 tter com- any under Lt. Dervin, dates of tours 
not given; that said accounts were duly approved and paid by 
the States Treasury, given under my hand and seal this 17th 
day of Nov. 1911. " Thomas served as a Lieutenant in 1778. 

From the book, Revolutionary Soldiers Buried in 111., we 
quote in part; "Seldom do we read of so remarkable a family 
record for enthusiastic patriotic service as the war records 
of the Oillham family. After the war, five of Thomas's sons 
came to Madison Co., to reside, one son, William, later removed 
to Jersey Co. , 111. Four names are engraved upon the Bronze 
tablet; only two ever applied for pensions." In some records, 
the family is referred to as "the famous Oillham family." 
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The following account is of James Gillham, son of Thomas and 
brother of our William and therefore a greet Uncle to us. His 
story is included because it has become a famous Illinois His- 
torical event and was portrayed in the pageant given at the 
time of the Lincoln, 111. centennial, Sept. 1953. It also 
furnishes background detail to enlighten us as to the true 
meaning of living in this country in the late 18th Century. 

"In June, 1791, while James Gillham and his eldest son were at 
work in the fields, a party of KIckapoo Indians stole his wife 
and other three children end successfully escaped to their hunt- 
ing ground in 111. They were captured near Gr^en River, in the 
state of Kentucky and brought to Peoria, 111. On return from 
his work in the fields James discovered his loss and after 
following their trail, he was convinced his missing ones were 
• live, as he could often see the footprints of his wife end 
children. He sold his farm, placing his remaining child in the 
care of neighbors end with the determination to regain his 
family, started north into en rlraost endless wilderness, full 
of savages and wild beasts. He visited trading posts in hone 
of tidings. He went to Kaskaskia where he arrived Christmas 
Eve, 1791. When he get there the Indians had just brought in 
his family and sold them. The wife, the oldest son and youngest 
daughter to the a Frenchman by the name of Dennily and the 
oldest daughter to a Spaniard in St. Louis. The youngest was 
not yet brought in. The Frenchman gave him his wife and he 
gave his note to the Frenchman for his two children. The note 
was for tv/o thousand dollars and the Frenchman engaged to hv&- & /?/ ir l" 
in the other boy if he oould be found, which he did afterward. 
The Spaniard charged him one thousand dollars for the child he 
had purchased and adonted. When Gillham got his farailv he wan 
three thousand dollars in debt and without a thing in the 
world. The oldest son, after he grew up and married, said his 
father's note should never go protest, so he and the second 
son took up their father's notes and gave their own pfter it 
had been running for some 15, or 20 years. The amount th*t it 
took to pay the principle and interest^mnrt heve been eight, 
or ten thousand dollars. James said tne^an obtained his wife 
fifteen days before her confinement. During his long search 
for his family, Jemes Gillham became so favorably impressed 
with vhat he sew of 111., her grassy prairies, fertile soil, 
abundance of lumber and water, that he determined to make it 
Lis future home. In 1815, one year after Jemes* s death, Con- 
gress donated 160 acres of land to his wife in testimony of 
the suffering end hardships she had endured during her cap- 
tivity among the Indiana. " 

From the glowing accounts of this new country by Janse^ in his 
letters back home, Thomas, John and William were induced to 
come to 111. William in 1802. 

******************** 

2. WILLIAM GILLHAM. 

William and his family settled first in the American Bottom 
and from that locality went to Boone Co. Mo. From there they 
came to Jersey Co. 111. in the year 1818. The vicinity in 
which they settled soon took the name of Lofton's Prairie 
named after John O.Lofton, William's son-in-law, 
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This period was the day of large families, and intermarria tge 
between the children of the settlers naturally cemented the 
pioneers into a more compact body, end greater unity and con- 
tentment prevailed in their home relations, social enjoyments, 
and religious observances. The first dwellings were log cabins 
and to contruct them required help from neighbors and distant 
friends. Husbands and wives were partners in the highest sense 
of the word, each assumed the responsibilities pertaining to 
his, or her part of the work of establishing ana maintaining the 
new home, in the wilds of 111. In those days, rnany of the heads 
of families could neither read nor write although the r>eonle of 
*Lofton*s Prairie were an exception to that rule, ?s the leaders 
were taught in the various homes, each taking his turn. The 
family Joined together and employed a teacher, who boarded a 
week a round with each natron. 

The Gillham Campground, located, on the east side of Gillham 
mound, was established in the early 1820* s, by the Methodist, 
and here annually, for a week, or ten days the people from 
long distances, would gather in their carts and tents in the 
grove of immense forest trees, with springs of pure water. Here, 
sitting on puncheon seats, in front of a platform for the 
preachers, they would spend time worshipping God in what has 
been described as "God's first Kemples." Noted preachers of 
their day held services and great revivals of religion re- 
sulted. This campground was maintained for 25 years. 

"The Revolutionary War Audited Account Folder contains the 
following: "William Gillham; his account of a horse, saddle, 
and bridle lost in public service in 1780; William Gillham, 
his account of militia duty in Brandon's Regiment as a Ser- 
geant before and since the fall of Charleston. 

William married JANE &CBAW and they had six children, one of 
whom was our progenitor, William II. 

A history of 111. printed in 1849, says "The Convention, or 
Slave party of 1824, owed its defeat to the Gillham family *nd 
its kinsmen, who almost in a solid phalanx cast five hundred 
votes against the proposition to make 111. a slave state. 

These are adonly a few of the many fine deeds found in the 
records and histories of the Gillham family, these courageous 
pioneers were humble in worship to their God; were faithful in 
allegiance to their country and devoted to home and loved ones. 

William died at the home of his son John in 1825 and was buried 
in the East Newbera Cemetery, Jersey Co. 111. His grave was 
marked by the Abraham Linooln Chapter, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can R v lution, Oct. 27, 1957. An Interesting account with 
pictures appears in the DAR magazine, March 1958. 

******************** 



- 
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3. WILLIAM GILLHAM II. 

In 1816, we find record of a Capt. William Ghillman. And in 
1832, he was a Capt. in the mounted volunteers of the state 
militia who went against the Black Hawk. William "-ed POL^Y, a 
nickname for MART. Her last name unknown. I have a copy of 
his will end he leaves some 275 acres of land end numerous 
live-tock, home etc., to his wife Polly. Sums of money and land 
being divided between his nine children. 

In an old Scott county atlas, it reveals that William was 1st 
vice-president and signed as subscriber to the Constitution of 
the Scott Co. Agricultural Society in Oct. 1840. He also was 
a prize winner on his pig "Dick." 

William and Polly donated one acre of their farm on June 11, 
1836 for a community cemetery, called at that time "Union." 
Their graves are located there. It is now known as "Gillham 
Cemetery," and is lovely end well maintained. A beautiful 
color photo was sent to me of this cemetery and there is a 
large, white, wrought-iron overhead entrance gate which bears 
the name of "Gillham Cemetery." 

The Gillham family are tied in with the early development of 
Scott County, 111. and there are Gillhams still remaining in 
th?>t vicinity today, 129 years since the first Gillham arrived. 

********* ^ ********** 

4. THOMAS MILTON GILLHAM. 

Thomas Milton was a private in the third regiment of White- 
sides Brigade.He was enrolled April 21, 1832 in faorgan Co. 
and mustered out of service at the mouth of the Fox river, 
on the 27th day of May, 1832. Distance, 215 miles from place 
of enrollment. He served in the Black Hawk of 1831-32. 

Thomas married Mary Ann FUNK in 1833 and they had five child- 
ren. Because of his service in the Black Hawk War, the govern- 
ment gave him 160 acres of land near Bloomington, 111. He later 
sold this property to a sister r nd moved to Morgan Co. 111. In 
1853, they moved to Scott Co. 111. Thomas bought out the heirs 
of his f ether's farm of 160 acres and the family fcegan farm- 
ing. Thomas plowed his fields with a team of oxen. His was a 
well, improved home place 1 1th a large, brick house. After 
living on this farm for about seven years, Thomas died Aug. 
7, 1860. He had suffered from severe pains in his head for 
four months and the Doctors did not understand his case. 

******************** 

5. ELLEN JOSEPHINE GILLHAM. 

Ellen was born on the Morgan Co. farm and her first recollect- 
ions are of this farm. There was a one story, frame home. They 
used candles and a fire nlace, but cooked on a stove. Ellen 
began her schooling in a school house 1? miles away. She went 
with her brother, who was six years older. Later a new school 
house was built closer by. Ellen married Josiah Brown Wade 
and their life together can be founD in Section I, #2, p. 1-3. 

******************** 
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(SECTION III) FUNK 



1. HENTST FUNK. 

While the name Funk is referred to as being German and did come 
from Germany to America, the original ancestral home of the 
Funks was in the Canton of Zurich, Switzerland. The true def- 
inition of the word is "the wanderer" and refers to one un- 
settled in his habits* 

Early Swiss records tell us that "the Funks removed their 
presence from the Canton of Zurich to the Emnenthal, near Berne 
in the 14th Century, n There are fragmentary records of several 
individuals of the name having left Switzerland from time to 
time, but on the whole any migration in ancient European times 
was done in a body, as a clan, or colony. 

All definite records of the Funks show them to be a oeace-loving 
people, courageous and possessed of the strength of their con- 
victions. Their early religious faith was that of Mennonite, to 
which they were devout, there having been a number of Ministers 
and several Bishops recorded. 

The entire history of the name of Funk is filled with both ro- 
mance and tragedy. History record? an oppression in Switzerland 
in the early part of the 16th Century, brought about the pre- 
domination of a religious clan known as the Calvinites, or Cal- 
vinists., who, gaining power with the Government, ruled with an 
iron hand. It was during this oppression thr>t the Funks and 
many others of the Mennonites fled their native land and sought 
refuge in the German Palatinate where they were given a relig- 
ious tolerance and liberty denied them in their beloved Switzer- 
land. 

The good ship Mary Hope sailed from London on June 29, 1710 and 
among it's 93 passengers we find our Ancestors, Henry Funk and 
his son John, They endured a/rough voyage of Mearly 8 weeks dur- 
ing which many of them suffered from vldlent sea sickness. 
They reached Philadelphia on Sept. 23, 1710, It was already late 
in the season and if they were to find homes of their own before 
the winter set in, they had little time to waste, 

A publication of the Lancaster County Historical 3ociety, gives 
the following information. "On October 10, 1710,10,000 acres of 
land on and about Pequea Creek were surveyed to the first 
colonists." In publishing the list of names of those colonists 
who purchased land in this survey, John Funk is recorded as 
receiving "530 acres of land lying on and about Pequea Creepy 

In 1710, Pequea was a primitive wilderness. The panther and 
the v/olf still roamed at will through the dense forest of maple 
and hickory. The Indian had not yet been forced from his native 
haunts. Not a single foot of the rich limestone soil had yet 
been turned under by the plow of a white man, 

"The Pequea settlement was one of the most substantial and 
successful settlements ever made in Pa, Even then, as in later 
years, most of the colonist came from the Palatinate, which 
sent forth her children from her burned cities and devasted 
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fields, their faces turned towards the land of promise," 

"The Mennonites were agriculturists. They bought lands, settled 
on them and farmed them. With their short-coming^ they were the 
peers of any race of men that set its feet upon the Western 
hemisphere." 

They brought with them none of the vindictive bigotry that 
burned witches and swung Quakers from the soaffold. The sub- 
jects of kings and princes in Europe, they left kingcraft be- 
hind them. "They were the first men on the continent of America 
to denounce the wrong of human slavery end petition for its 
abolition." 

In the front yerd of the Mennonite church, near Willow street, 
in Strasburg, now stands a nine ton boulder on which is moun- 
ted a bronze tablet, which was unveiled Sept. 8, 1910, bearing 
the names of the first settlers of what is now Lancaster Co. 
Pa. Prominent among those names are Henry and John Funk. Henry's 
will was probated in 1735. 

2. JOHN FUNK I. 

In the autumn of 1734 a large migration from Lancaster Co. Pa. 
to the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia began. John and his family 
and friends are among thir first migrating group, as we find 
record of a transfer of land involving him in the year 1735. We 
also read of John I in the following records: 1736; Jaoob 
Funk sold 180 acres of the atony Lick tract to John Funk of 
Lancaster Co. Pa. for 18 pounds, 5 shillings. 1738; William 
Russell sold to John Funk for 21 pounds, 5 shillings, 320 
acres on the east side of the North Shenandoah River. This 
tract is near Strasburg. 1739; John Funk of Orange Co. Va., 
formerly of Lancaster Co. Pa. sold to Henry Haines of Lancaster 
Co. Pa., 101 acres of land in Strasburg township. 1739; a peti- 
tion was presented to Governor Gooch from the lower Valley 
setting forth the hardships of going all the way, (in some 
cases e s far as a hundred miles) to Orange Court House to 
transact legal business. To thi3 petition was appended a list 
of fifty-two names, among which were John Funk I and II. 

John and wife BARBARA (ma id en name not known) , had at least 
three, or four sons, one of whom is our progenitor, John Funk 
II. John I died in the Shenandoah Valley and he is mentioned 
in the following narrative along with his son John II. 

"In 1749, two Moravian Missionairies made a trip from Maryland 
into Va. , through what is now Shenandoah County." In their 
diary, recorded in the History of Shenandoah County, we read: 
"Dec. 7, we stayed over night with Captain Funk, Captain John 
Funk and we gave the Captain a copy of the Act." Entry dated 
Dec. 10, "We hastened early to old Mr Funks, where we had 
appointed a sermon. When we arrived we found a good number of 
people to whom I preached of the Savior. After the sermon, one 
of the sons told us that yerterday a man had come to them, 
having traveled 14 miles, to ask them not to permit us to preach 
but the son said that the request came too late, as the sermon 
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hed Already been appointed. He wet therefore compelled to 
return without gaining his end. The neople in the houee where 
we preached v?ere very kind to us. we took leave of old Mr 
Funk end his sons, one of Whom was a Cent." 

******************** 

3. JOHN BUNK II. 

John Funk II was born in 1711 in Lanoaster County Pa» *>nd was a 
Caotain in the Indian Wars ( 1753-55 ).*md is the Capt. mentioned 
in the diary of the Moravian Missionaries. 

In 1748, the youthful George Washington, while a surveyor for 
Lord Fairfax refers to a settlement by the Funks and others at 
"Funkstown. ■ 

In the early days of the settlement in the ShenRndoah Velley 
of which the Funks were a part, it was often referred to ns 
Funkstovm end as Stoverstown beonuse of the nrominence of 
these two families in the community. The first name, however, 
was Funk's Mill beeauge of the proximity of John Funk** wheat 
and corn mill wh oh was the oldest mill west of the Blue Ridge 
Mount b ins. But vhen the time cane in 1761 for the legal estab- 
lishment of the town proper, agnin the n^me of their old home 
in the Fatherland wes lamed lately selected as the one most 
oherished in their memories enri so the town rras called Stras- 
burg, John Funk and others were appointed as the flr^t trustees. 

In 1750, several Moravian Mlsrionairies agnin visited the 
Shennndoah Valley of Va. end we quote from their diary. "June 
9th, we pitched our tent beyond Justioe Funk's Mill where we 
found a comfortable niece under a tree. Just ice Funk's mill at 
the lower end of the settlement was the first in this valley." 

This mill is again mentioned in the following quote; "The 
Germans controlled their affairs and held tenaciously to their 
language and customs and the town made slow growth until the 
last few years. One of the first mills operated Wept of ths 
Blue Ridsge Mountains wa& Funk's Wheat and corn nill." 

Major George Washington appeared before the court in Jan. 1756, 
which was in Or nge County, 1th his authority to organize the 
militia end announced his plans. He needed officers to form 
companies for his expedition eg- inst the Indinns. This sudden 
disclousure to the Justices oaused consternation ^nd they order- 
ed an adjournment to the house of 2nock Pearson. The Grand 
Jury failed to appear, owin^r to the Indian forays in the mo'tn- 
teins to the west; they v»ere excused. In the following NOT. in 
the same court, five Captains including Cnpt. John Funkll, nre- 
sented claims before the court for public services for them- 
selves and detachments sent under their command on an expedi- 
tion to protect outlaying settlements. The court promptly 
allowed their payment. 

******************** 
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4. JOHN FUNK III. 

John was born in 1741 and married CATHERINE STOVER, probably 
related to the Stovers who were so prominent in Strasburg, but 
no authentic data on this line has been gathered at this tine, 

John assisted in establishing American Independence while a 
Capt. in the Shenandoah troops during the Revolutionary War. 

1778; John Funic III was appointed guardian of Adam, Abraham, 
Dorothy and Elizabeth Funk, orphans of Adam Funk, dec'd. 

Also in 1778, a etition was presented to the Speaker and House 
of Delegates to dissolve the vestry of Shenandoah County and 
Beckford Parish and pass on an ant to elect a new one. The old 
vestry was neglecting the duty of the Church. Signed by 31 
men, including John Funk III. 

******************* 

5. SAMUEL FUNK. 

Samuel, being the oldest son, inherited his father's estate, as 

was the early custom among the p/$ioneers and married Elizabeth 

Cordell, against the wishes of her parents, who were of old 

English parontage. They immediately disowned her and she and 
Samuel eventually had to leave Va. to escape the wrath of her 

fether, George E. Cordell. While in the old dominion, Samuel 
engaged in farming. 

Samuel and Elizabeth moved to Roane County, Tenn. in 1012, 
where they farmed for several years, interrupted by Semuel's 
service in the War of 1812. His grave is decorated with the 
of icial marker of the National Society, U.S. Daughters of the 
War of 1812, in commemoration of thnt service. 

In 1831, they moved to Scott Co. 111. where Samuel ocouoied 
himself as a ropemaker and farmer. They acquired a farm of one 
quarter section on which they were living st the time of 
Samuel* s death in 1836. He wa3 buried in the Gillham Cemetery. 
Elizabeth also died in Scott Co. after bearing 19 children. 

6. MARY ANN FUNK. 

Mary Ann was born in Tenn. during the War of 1812. She married 
Thomas Milton Gillham and their story is found in Section II, 
#4. P. 9. 

******************* 
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(Section IV) CORDELL 



1. REV. JOHN CORDELL. 

Cord ell was a French name. The Cordells first lived in the 
valley of the Rhine river. They spread into France, then into 
England and from there to America. 

.The earliest record we have of our direct Cordell ancestors is 
that cbf Reverend John Cordell, who was born about 1730 in Eng- 
land, married ELIZABETH EDWARDS and came to America in 1743, 
settling in Northumberland Co.Va. 

Rev. John Cordell served in the Revolutionary War as both a 
Chaplain and Captain. The muster rolls record him as appointed 
Chaplain of the 11th Va. Regement. John was taken prisoner at 
Fort Mercer in 1777. Upon his release, he settled in Frederick 
Co. Va., where he served as deputy surveyor of that county for 
several years. Both John Cordell and his son, John Jr. "/ere 
Episcopal Ministers. Rev. John Cordell died in 1800 and is 
buried on a farm owned at one time by his son John Jr. 

*******#****.;(;****;!!>}£* 

2. GEORGE EDWARDS CORDELL. 

George was born in England and was brought to America while 
still an infant. Little is known of George -with the exception 
that he married CATHERINE BASYE in Northumberland Co.Va. in 
1768 and they were the parents of 14 children. Due to the fact 
that George would have been 34 years old at the time of the 
American Revolution, it is believed he served as an officer in 
this historical ev*nt. Our presumption is taken from the fact 
that George is listed in the Public Service Claims, Cul- 
pepper County Court Booklet in the following manner. "George 
Cordell presented en officers certificate for one gun on 27th 
February, 1777. " 

A letter received from Dr. Allan Humphreys, who is also work- 
ing on this line states that he is searching the original 
records of Virginia for more complete information on this 
family and added that while visiting "at a home in Leesburg, 
I saw a tall old clock which bore the name of Presley Cordell 
on the glass in the door and on the inside backwood in chalk, 
was written the name George Edwards Cordell and was dated 1804. 

******************** 

3. ELIZABETH CORDELL. 

Elizabeth, daughter of George and Catherine, married 3aau«l 
Funk and their story appears under Section III, #5, p. 13 

********************** 
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(Section V) BASTE 

Basye is French, It has been claimed that the family came to 
France about the 13th Century from that part of Northern Spain 
inhabited by the Basques near the Bay of Biscay and that Edward 
de Basye was a personal friend of Henry of Navarre. People by 
the name still reside in Allace-Loraine. 

It is of common and widespread report among the members of the 
Basye family in the U.S. that three brothers bearing the name 
Basye (Elizamond, John, and our direct progenitor, Edmond) 
came over to the Va. Colonial shores in the 17th Century. This 
same common report says that they were Huguenots and that they 
were driven out of France by religious persecution. But that 
does not mean they came directly from France to America. 

It is believed that Elizamond Basye was probably the oldest 
brother of the three. A public record made in 1650 shows that 
he was transported to America then, or more nrobably a little 
before that date. We shall n;ive a brief accounting of our 
Great Uncle, Elizamond; "He sailed away with Dampier, the 
buccaneer, to the Philippines where he became known as Aleyan- 
dro Basye. History says he was a Frenchman of high family; 
that he came to America with two brothers and that he did not 
remain here, but is next heard of as having landed with Dampier 
on the island of Mindanao; that he later established himself on 
the island of Samar in the Phillipine Islands and there found- 
ed the city of Basye. History also tells us that Damnier and 
his bold marauders landed on the island of Mindanao in 1686. 
Basye must have joined with Damoier when he left England in 
1679, or when he left la. in 1683; end he mu3t have left the 
crew between July, 1686 and January 1687 when he fell in love 
with a daughter of a Malayan Prince and together, they stole 
away from her parents and his companions and went in a native 
boat across the Sea to Snmar where he founded the city of Basey. 
He was left alone with his Indian Princess for a time, but as 
the years passed, other settlers came to join them, but Eliza- 
mond always held a commanding position among the peonle and 
gave his name to the town as a heritage to posterity. He left 
no s<-»ns, but two daughters, only one of which married. His 
last living descendant was drowned in a tidal wave which swept 
over the place some years ago* 



1. EDMOND BASTE. 



******************** 



One can take pride in the achievements of our direct ancestor, 
Edmond Basye. To quote directly; "From the study of all the 
public records, we find that Edmond Basye was a lawyer, landed 
proprietor, planter and soldier. He was a road -overseer, a 
vestryman in the Church of England and a leader in his commun- 
ity and stood high as a counsellor to his neighbors." He 
married ELIZABETH TAYLOR, the members of whose family were 
adjoining neighbors and had come from England. Edmond, as a 
lawyer, wrote wills for his neighbors and appeared frequently 
in court. Elizabeth, M.3 wife, muf?t have died prior to 1714, 
because she is not named in Edmond* s will. 



********************* 



-/s- 



When Edmond* s will was written inl714, it is very possible that 
he contemplated a trip to England for business, or other reasons 
or that he was very sick, or had suffered some personal injury 
and was not expected to live. But he recovered and lived -until 
1724, In January of that year apparently he again became sick 
and added to his will a codicil which was witnessed by his 
son Isaac and another. This codicil shows that he had become in- 
terested in the building of a mill along the water course divid- 
ing his land from that of Capt. Knight. 

An authority on the Basye family, a Mr Otto Basye, states that 
he is very confident that our first Edmond, of Norman-French 
enoestory, came from England to America and not directly from 
France to America. 

He bases his conclusions on the following reasoning; "From a 
study of all these public reoords we find that Edmond was a 
lawyer familiar with English forms and procedure, which he 
would have to learn in England. He could not learn it in France. 
He wrote wills in the English language for other persons; he 
acted as Executor; he appeared in court; he engaged in litiga- 
tion. If he had been born in France and had oome directly from 
France to America; he would have spoken French and could not 
be expected to know anything about English law and procedure, 
not only that, but could not have been a leader and counsellor 
in his community composed mostly of Englishmen. 

From an inspection of the inventory of his estate, we may 
reasonably dra ,! inferences about him, for example; While a 
young man he probably made voyages at sea. His inventory shows 
three old chest with looks and keys, such as sailors had. 
After acquiring a large tract of land and prospering finan- 
cially and after becoming a recognized leader in the commun- 
ity, he became a country gentleman as appears from his povrder- 
ing tubs, hat brush and wearing clothes and cane. After he had 
reached the peak of his success, sometime after middle age, 
he probably returned to England to have his eyes treated, for 
we find in the inventory a pair of spectacles. These could not 
be made in America at that time and would have to be fitted 
to the individual. Also, it may be inferred that he went back 
on a visit to England for business, or other reasons, from 
that fact that we find in the inventory certain articles that 
were made abroad and were not made in America and which he 
brought back with him, such as; imported laces, mohair, coat 
buttons, fine thread, serge, fine linen, books, pewter dishes, 
tin kettle, mirror, candlesticks, brass compass, nutmeg grater, 
a spice mortar etc. We also find in his inventory, a variety 
of tools necessary for carrying on various activities on his 
plantation, such as tools for making threads and yarns from 
flax and wool, tailoring, tanning leather for shoes and other 
purposes; carpentering, salt making and farming. Edmond also 
had livestock. From the fact that he had a small library, 
writing oaper, a pen knife used for quill oens, and a silver 
seal and from his writing of wills and from other activities 
referred to, we may reasonably conclude that he had more ed- 
ucation than many of the average American colonists of that 
day." 

******************** 
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2. ISAAC BASTE. 

Isaac Basye was a Captain of a company of soldiers organized 
to defend the community against Indian attacks before the 
Revolutionary War. We find in Isaac's inventory a case of nis- 
tols, 3 guns, and two swords. One of the swordw was probably 
his father's and one his. Private soldiers did not carry swords. 

Isaac is named in the will of John Pone in 1722 as follows: 
"I give and bequeath unto Isaao Basie my gray broadcloth coat, 
vest and breeohies. w 

At Alexandria, Va., an old parish book shows that Isaac was a 
vestryman from 1724-1736. 

Isaac died in 1739 in Northumberland, Va. after having been 
married for approximately 50 years to ELIZABETH POPE and 
fathering 8 children, 

******************** 

3. WILLIAM BASTE. 

Little is known of William, but some conclusions can be drawn 
from his will which is given below. I also have a cony of the 
wills of Edmond and Isaao Basye. 

n In the name of God Amen, I William Basye being sick and weak 
in body, but thanks to God of perfect sense and memory, do 
make and ordain this to be my last will and testament in manner 
and form following: First, I bequeath ray soul to God who gave 
it and as for my wordly estate, I give and bequeath in form 
following: Item. I give the use of my plantation whereon I now 
live to my loving wife Rebedca during her natural life and 
after her death to my son Isaac, and his heirs. Also, four 
negroes I leave the use of feo my loving wife during her 
natural life, namely together with bed and furniture; Dick, 
Letty, Ruben and Bob and the said Negroes after her death to 
be equally divided amongest my children. I leave the plan- 
tation whereon Josiah Basyie did live to my three daughters, 
Elizabeth, Catherine, and Salley during their maiden lives, 
but after their death, or marriage, to my son Isaac pnd his 
heira the said land beginning at a Hickory and running a 
North course to a Branch thence down the branch all that part 
or parcell of land I leave to my daughters duringtheir maiden 
life as aforesaid. All the rest of my Negroes and moveable 
estate I leave to be equally divided amongest my children and 
lastly, I nominate and appoint my loving wife Rebecca my ex- 
ecutrix and my son Isaac Basyie, William Martin and Jesse 
Robison my executors of this my last will and testament in 
confirmation which I have hereunto set my hand and seal this 
28th of Oct. 1761." Signed. .William Basye (Seal) 

William was married to REBECCA MARTIN and the various spell- 
ings of Basye on this page are correct. 

******************** 

4. CATHERINE BASTE. 

Catherine married George Cordell & can be found in Sec. 17, p. 14. 

******************** 
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(SECTION VI) OUR LINES OF ROYALTY 



It is through our Elizabeth Taylor, married to Edmond Basye, 
that we trace our direct line hack to King Alfred the Great, 
a span of some twenty-four generations. Because little bio- 
graphical material has been gathered on these ancestors, and 
for the sake of brevity, biographical sketches are presented 
on only three of our most famous progenitors, KINO ALFRED, 
LADY GODIVA and SIR WILLIAM GASCOIONE. 

1. KINO ALFRED THE OREAT. (848-900) 

In 866 the public life of Alfred begins, and he enters on his 
great work of delivering England from the Danes, 

The history of the church under Alfred is most obscure. The 
Danish inroads had told heavily upon it; the monasteries had 
been special points of attack and though Alfred ounded two, 
or three monasteries and imported foreign monks, there was no 
general revival of monasticism under him. To the ruin of 
learning and education wrought by the Danes and the praotioal 
extinction of the knowledge of Latin even among the Clergy, 
the preface to Alfred^s translation of Gregory's "Pastoral 
Care", bears eloquent testimony. It was to remedy these evils 
that he established a court school, after the example of 
Charles the Great; for this he imported scholars like Grimbald, 
and John the Saxon from the continent and Asser from South 
Wales; for this, above all, he put himself to school and made 
the series of translations for the instruction of his Clergy 
and people, most of v'hioh still survive. These belong un- 
questionably to the later part of his reign, not improbably 
to the last four years of it, during which the Chronicles 
are almost silent. 

The following quotations are taken from some of Alfred's own 
works and are a fitting epitaph for the noblest of English 
Kings; "Therefore he seens to me a very foolish man, and 
very wretched, who will not increase his understanding while 
he is in the i or Id and ever wish and long to reach that end- 
less life where all shall he made clear. My will was to live 
worthily as long as I lived, and after my life to leave to 
thej| that should come after, my memory in good works." 

"Alike for what he did and for what he v/as, there is none to 
equal Alfred in the whole line of English sovereings, and no 
monarch in history ever deserved more truly the epithet of 
Great." 

2. LADY GODIVA. (1040-1080) 

The wife of Leofric, v?ho is the 2g. grandson of King Alfred. 
Leofric was Earl of Mercia and Lord of Coventry. The people 
of that city suffering grievously under the Earl f s oppressive 
taxation, Lady Godiva appealed to her husband who refused to 
remit the tolls. At last, says the legend, he said he would 
grrnt her request if she would ride naked through the street s^k 

of the town, 
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After issuing a proclamation that all persons should keep with- 
in doors, or shut their windox'/s . she rode through Coventry, 
clothed only in her long hair. One person disobeyed her nrocla- 
mation, a tailor, ever afterwards known as "Peeping Tom", who 
is said to have been struck blind. Her husband kept his word 
and abolished the obnoxious taxes. 

Lady Godiva, is described as a great beauty and a devoted lover 
of the Virgin Mary* At one tine she interested herself in the 
erection of the Monastery at Stou, Lincolnshire and made con- 
siderable benefaotlons to it. 

Lady Godiva and her husband, founded a Benedictine monastery 
for an Abbott and 24 Monks, Besides joining her husband in 
rich gifts of land, fhe made the Church of this monastery 
resplendent with gold and gems to a degree unequalled in Eng- 
land at that time, 

A rosary of gems, worth one hundred marks of silver, she left 
to be placed around the neck of the image of the Virgin in the 
Abbe^y Church at Coventry, 

3. SIR WILLIAM GASCOIGNE (1350-1419) 

Chief Justice of England under Henry IV. He is the first 
English judge of whom we have any personal anecodotes. He was 
held in profound respect by the people and was regarded as the 
ideal of a just judge, possessed with a high sense of dignity 
of his office and absolutely indifferent to his personal 
interest and even safety. Sir William died in 14i9 and was 
buried in the parish church of Harewood in Yorkshire. 

THE END 
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